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A WELL-WASHED ISLE. 
True native of the ocean, whence 
You suddenly (as songs allege) rose, 
My theme, Britannia, is the dense 
Green—like a newly-painted fence— 
That garnishes your hedge-rows. 


How often, blinded by the dust 


| 
The southern olive, silver-gray, 


That held some Gallic spa in bondage, | 


Impressionable tourists, just 
Returning from a week-end bust, 
Have wept to see your frondage ! 


VOL. CXXXIII. 





The palm that in our boyhood gripped 
us, 
Have they the spell of English may, 
Of hawthorn and of rose? Not they! 
(Nor has the eucalyptus). 


Men who have seen the mango-trick, 
Or laid their heads on lotus-pillows, 
Of sugar-cane and chutney sick, 
Are penetrated to the quick 
By rows of pollard willows. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


The glorious green that glads our eye, 


|To woods beneath an alien sky— 













| But, England, if a fame that stands 
Still where it did, I can’t demolish, 
There ’s some excuse for foreign lands 
Whose leaves are sere, while local 
brands 
Retain their bootlike polish. 


And gives exotic leaves a drubbing, 
Is due to what the Fates deny 


Interminable tubbing ! 
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THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. 
VL—Is Great Barram tostxo ner Supremacy ? 
Mucu time had elapsed since I last consulted Prenpersy as 


to the right opinion to be formed on the trend of affairs. 
The annals of Parliament had been dull to the point of boredom, 
and I only cared to intrude upon him at moments of crisis. 
Sut now so dark and heavy a cumulus of clouds had piled 
itself across the face of the national sun, attracting the notice 
of the more observant among our half-penny newspapers, 
that I felt bound to call and inquire if he had anything to 
offer me by way of a silver lining. 

“Things,” I said to him, “are looking very black for the 
supremacy of the Old Country. Within the past few wecks 
the championships of Tennis and Golf have gone to America 
and France respectively ; at Ascot, in competition with The 
White Knight (chess was never our strong point), a French 
horse came near to securing one half of the missing Gold Cup ; 
and now, to crown all, the South Africans have vanquished 
our Champion County by a margin of no fewer than two 
runs 

‘You have stated the facts,” said Prenpersy, with an air of 
concession. “It is true that in M. Massey we have a Basque 
who can push a small white pellet into 72 consecutive holes 
with greater craft than any living Briton. It is true that Mr. 
J. Govtp, on a meat diet, has hit balls along the top of a 
penthouse rather faster than the best of our home vegetarians. 
The rest is also true, and you might have added that in the 
soft-ball department of Tennis there is every prospect, at the 
time of speaking, that the palm will be lifted by a represen- 
tative of the Antipodes.” 

“ England !’—I interposed passionately—“ England! with 
all thy Tennis-faults I love thee still.” 

“But,” continued Prenpersy, “I view these signs of the 
times with resignation. I grant that the old Panem et 
Cireenses !—Give us our Big Loaf and our Spectacle !—is 
still the ery of Democracy. If my friend Mr. St. Loz Srracney 
will accept the compliment, this is peculiarly the age of Free 
Food and The Spectator. ‘The spirit of the looker-on is with 
us, and we shall soon engage none but the best gladiators 
| from overseas to make sport before us. Yet there are many 
forms of activity in which we preserve, and even extend, our 
supremacy. ‘Thus——-” 

“The Old Country,” I said, “still retains the Draughts 
Championship.” 

“ Thus,” resumed Prenperny, “it has long been our boast 
that, for our size and the magnitude of interests at stake, we 
have the smallest army in the world; and to-day its dimen- 
sions are appreciably smaller. 

“When it comes to ridiculing the necessity for self-sacrifice 
in defence of our national honour we stand unrivalled. No 
other country, placed as we are, approaches our standard in 
this particular. 

“Again, we contrive to subsist on more meat and fewer 
ideas than any other known race of civilised beings. 

“No people takes so keen a delight in a national sport in 
which a single game requires three whole days before you 
can arrive at an indecision. 

“Can you cite any other country where it is impossible to 
walk out-of-doors without colliding with an_ historical 
pageant ? 

“Where is the Ideal of The People’s Will so fixed in 
principle and so volatile in practice ? 

“Has any free nation produced a Labour Party that is less 
distracted from its private ends by the disturbing claims of 
the public good ? 

“Finally, in what sane country have the People’s Elect 
shown a more overwhelming majority in favour of reducing 
the Second Chamber to a condition of impotence ? 
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“Ido not wish,” concluded Prenpersy, with a fine touch 
of modesty—‘‘I do not wish to ap swollen-headed, but 
I confess that I cannot contemplate my country’s place 
among the nations without a pardonable satisfaction. Surely 
we can afford to let a few barbaric trophies go, if in the 
highest qualities of head and heart we still remain supreme.”’ 

“You console me enormously,” I replied. “I shall not 
despair even though the Grass Tennis Championship is 
filched by an Australian. I leave your presence very 
sanguine about our Island's future.” O. S. 





TO THE FIRST CATCH. 
In Iuwepiate Prospect. 


Coxe not as, if I recollect aright, 
You came last year, with sudden-soaring flight 
Rising, and falling from a monstrous height, 


Where I (that am not fond of fielding deep 

Thus early), struck all over of a heap, 

Watched with pained eyes, and gauged your downward 
[sweep, 

And raised beseeching hands to clutch you round, 

Whence you escaped, and with one mad rebound 

Insanely dashed yourself upon the ground. 


Not from the bat’s edge come, with that weird swerve 
By golfers called the slice, whose double curve 
Foils the keen eye and shocks the high-strung nerve ; 


Nor in the slips approach me, with a spin 
That grinds you from the palm before you 're in; 
And oh, if straight I stand, or square, or thin, 


Whate’er my post, in whatsoever wise 
You come, I trust I may at least devise 
Some plausible excuse, if need should rise. 


That either I may urge: “ Good Such-an-one, 
Almost I had it, but I was undone 
By the surpassing glory of the Sun”; 


Or haply, “‘ See, how slippery lies the grass ! 
How dark yon tree, wherein the ball did pass 
Clean from my ken! Good Captain,” or “ Alas, 


Good Bowler, blame me not; such happening 
Had foiled the most elect ; our very King 
(God bless him!) would have missed the rotten thing.” 


And, if this dread ordeal must needs befall ; 
If I see no excuse, however small, 
Likely to serve; why then, confound it all, 


Come in no gentle shape; but come, and be 
The Catch Impossible —too fierce to see, 
Too far to reach—it makes no odds to me! 


That I, with one wild leap upon the sward, 
May stretch a hand (the left for choice) and lord ! 
May find you sticking of your own accord 


Warm in the palm; and, after one hushed sigh, 
Rabble and connoisseur alike shall cry, 
“A Miracle! A Miracle !’’—while I 


Lightly may toss you from me, with an air 
Of one that holds so trivial an affair 
Mere commonplace ; or, even if my prayer 


Lack fulness, if this glory be denied, 

I yet may glean a melancholy pride 

In the condoning tribute of, “‘ Well tried!” 
Duu-Dvm. 
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THE HOUSE OF PEACE. 


Peace. “ALWAYS GLAD TO LEND MY HOUSE FOR A GOOD CAUSE. 
PERHAPS HAVE ASKED ME TO JOIN THEM. BUT EVIDENTLY IT’S MY ROOM THEY WANT, 


AND NOT MY COMPANY.” 
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INVITATIONS WITH 


Tue Countess or BroxeLeion at Home, Wepnespay, Juty, 3, 4.30—7. Broxereion House, Berorave Square, Admission £5 5a. Od. 





AN OBJECT. 





IN A NEW NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
THe Cal: 


“T snoutp have come earlier only I 
was not quite sure which of us came to 
this part first. I had an idea that it 
was you, but my husband says that we 
moved in two days before you. Still 
your curtains were up before ours, and 
I know you had water first, because we 
borrowed some. Still it doesn’t really 
matter, and if I have made a mistake you 
will forgive me, won’t you? My husband 
and I are so unconventional. 

“Has any one else called on you, I 
wonder? No doubt they will. There 
are some very nice people here—very 
nice. Mrs. BetuincHam is certain to 
come, because Mr. Betumwonam is the 
doctor, and she calls on everyone—makes 
a point of it. Do you play croquet ? 
Because she'll want you to play; but 
that ’s very dull, isn’t it? Golf-croquet 
is just possible; but the real game— 
too tiring altogether. 

“And Miss Lyg will be sure to call. 
She is quite charming—such a dear, 
but a little peculiar, perhaps. You 
must not mind her odd ways. She 


A Owe-sipep CoNVERSATION. 





knew Morris and that set, you know. 
After a while one gets quite used to 
her. She’s a Buddhist, too, you know 

such a charming religion if one can 
really believe in it. 

“Then there are the new people at 
Hillside. I don’t know them yet, but 
I hear they’re very nice. He’s a 
barrister. I am told she was the 
daughter of Sir Tuomas Bonn the 
engineer. Their children are perhaps 
a little too noisy, but 

“‘ No, nosugar, thank you. Yes, cream. 

“The Vicar’s wife of course you 
have had here? A little bit masterful, 
perhaps, but very well-meaning. A 
distant relation of Mr. Hatpaye, [ have 
heard. But if I’d known the church 
was so low I doubt if we should have 
come here at all; we thought very 
seriously of Raynes Park. ‘Tom—my 
husband—you see, plays golf every 
Sunday, so the service matters nothing 
to him. Poor fellow, he works so hard 
during the week that I can’t object. 
Perhaps when Doris and Gvy are a little 
older he will have to be more careful. 

“T doubt if you will see anything of the 
Futtertons. They live at that odd house, 

















The Shelf. Mrs. PLum declares they ’re 
Atheists, but I hope not, because their 
little girls look so nice, and they are just 
about Guy and Doris’s age. Only Free- 
thinkers, I hope. He’s a writer, I believe, 
though I know nothing about his books. 

“The county people probably won’t 
call. This is one of the most snobbish 
neighbourhoods in England, I am told. | 
Not that they ’re any loss; but, after all, 
society must hold together. They think | 
of nothing but motoring and bridge | 
and their own set. 

“No, no more tea, thank you. 

“TI suppose you are quite finished 
settling in now. [ wonder what sort 
of a range your landlotd gave you. 
Ours is a Phoenix—most excellent. 

“T wonder if Mr. - ah —— Mr. | 
—— if your husband plays tennis. My 
husband is very keen, and we have a 
lawn which will be quite good in a’ 
year or two. 

“You have the Sketch, I see. We} 
take the Tatler. I wonder if you would | 
care to exchange? But they’re just | 
alike, aren’t they ? 

“Thank you. 
Good-bye.” 


Oh, don’t get up. 


a 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
In THE MOVEMENT. 
Dearest Dapune,—Darling Pom- 
| Pom was At Home yesterday from 4 


to 5.30. His invite cards were things 
of joy. The dearest, weeniest things, 


cream and gold, with his monogram 
and crest in colours. A crowd of his 
little friends came (at least, perhaps 
I oughtn’t to say friends, for the 
angel tried to bite them whenever 
they got near enough), and the yellow 
drawing-room was like the Agricul- 
tural Hall during a dog show. WEE- 
Wee brought her lovely little Siamese 
spaniel—a triumph of breeding, my 
dear; it can hardly walk or see! 
No big doggies were invited, but Bosn 
brought his champion St. Bernard, 
Charlemagne. The dear old boy was 
very good, and sat as grave as a judge 
(as people used to say, before judges 
became professioual funny men) till 
refreshments appeared, when he 
annexed his own share and the shares 
of all his neighbours. There was a 
holy scrim among the tiny people, 
and amid wailing and gnashing of 
teeth, Bosna took Charlemagne away 
waving his tail and licking his chops. 

People are telling a funny little 
story of the Duchess of DunstaBie’s 
last dance. It was as well done as she 
ever does anything; there was ade- 
quate provision of sitting-out nooks 
and places where you can say just 
whatever occurs to you; and when 
dancing began the rooms were full. 
But gradually the dancers thinned 
down that people wondered. 
Were they going on somewhere else? 


sO 


No. Were they sitting out? Oh, 
dear, no! Sitting out isn’t good 


enough now. What do you think had 
happened? My dear, half the girls 
and their partners were off for a spin 
in autocabs. Some of them didn’t 
get back till supper, and had been 
miles and miles into the country. 
We're getting on, aren't we? Old 
DunstaB_f, I hear, put on her best 
Sunday frown (her own demure 
Cuckoo was among the culprits, if 
you please, with a perfectly ineligible 
partner), and said severely, “‘ If this 
sort of thing is to obtain, it will be 
sheer waste of money to engage a 
band.’’ C'est bien elle, n’est-ce-pas? 

There 's been a story going about 
since Ascot that Mrs. Butuion- 
BousDERMERE has split with her bear- 
leader because she couldn’t get the 
new woman a card for the Royal 
Enclosure. Mrs. B.-B. said it was in 
the bond. Lady LacksILuer said it 
wasn't. So there are rows and 
rumours of rows. 

Limerick Teas are a good deal in 
the air just now. But you ought to 


| 





be careful as to the people you ask. 
There are lots who can’t be made to 
see the dif between an ordinary verse 
and a Limerick. I had a very suc- 
cessful Limerick Tea last week, and 
gave prizes for the best ones. Norty 
got the first prize, as his was gene- 
rally considered to deserve it. Here 
it is:— 

“Oh, Limerick Teas are a bore, 

And the cup that once cheered is no more, 

For we're all looking down, 
With a Limerick frown, 

And searching for rhymes on the floor.” 
That reminds me, I must tell you a 
pretty thing the Yankee boy CLINTON 
VANDOLLARBILT said to me the other 
day. I was ragging him about his 
national spelling, dropping a letter 
out of words like ‘* favour,’’ “‘ par- 
lour,’’ and so on. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, 
“* IT guess you ’ve converted me some, 
Mrs. Mvcttimitt, for I ’ll always think 
in future that parlour looks best with 
u in it, anyway.”’ 

Pageants are raging all over the 
country, and I feel that London ought 
to be in the movement, so I ’m organ- 
ising one, in which I shall take the 
chief part myself. I asked a lot of 
people to find some reason for a 
London Pageant just now, and Bosn 
TRESYLLYAN (he ’s awfully clever and 
well read) said he thought it was on 
a Monday in July one or two thou- 
sand years ago that Boapicea took 
London away from the Romans. 
there’s my Pageant! Boapicea 
with her hair down (my hair is past 
my waist, you know, and waves 
naturally), a golden circlet round her 
head, big gold bracelets on her upper 
arms, going on a triumphal car to 
give thanks for her victory. The 
Pageant will start from Hyde Park 


Corner and go right to the Mansion | 


House, where a thanksgiving service 
with Druid rites will be held. It will 
come back by another route. We shall 
wind up with a dinner and dance. 
Bass and Wee-Wee and Beryi 
CuarGes all say it’s quite enough 
for me to do all the organis- 
ing, and that they can’t let me 
sacrifice myself by doing Boapicra 
as well. They’re each of them 
quite willing to do it. But I said 
No, I meant to go through with it 
all. And they turned positively 
catty, my dear. The defeated Roman 
General, Suet—something, ought to 
be in the Pageant, but I can ’t get 
anyone to do him. Norty has the 
right features, but he says he 
wouldn’t care to be “‘ part of a raree- 
show.”’ That’s just like the men, 
as I told him ; they won’t endure 
being stared at, even for a good cause. 
Now, I’m prepared to endure all the 
staring quite patiently. 


So | 








** Oh, well, you ’re in training,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ you ‘re used to stares—whole 
flights of ther. But what’s the 
Cause in this particular case? ’’ 

‘Why,’ I said, *‘ to teach Lon- 
doners about their City. To make 
them love History.”’ 

‘“* With you representing History,’ 
he answered, ‘* we shall all find that 
only too easy.’ He’s an absurd boy. 
I’m up to the eyes in preparations. 
The best of a far-off period is that one 
has quite a free hand as to costume. 
The triumphal car is designed, and 
I’m choosing my British courtiers 
and Roman captives. I never felt so 
happy about anything. 

Miss JeEnMyN was married on Tues- 
day. The old dear evidently thought 
** Better late than never.’’ She's 
one of the best, and a big crowd of us 
went to St. Agatha’s to give her a 
shove off. The bridegroom, General 
DoppERIDGE, is enormously old (he 
was in the charge at Balaklava, or the 
Old Guard at Waterloo, or something) 
and didn’t seem quite to know what 
they were doing with him; but the 
wedding went with a roar. The 
bride, who looked delightfully ugly, 
was married in her racing colours, 
and a deliciously original bridesmaid 
waited modestly for her in the porch 
—her celebrated filly Give-'’em- 
beans, in a big, white sash, with a 
posy of orange-blossom tied round 
her neck. Isn’t that lovely? 

Toujours & toi, 
BLANCHE. 





CHARIVARIA. 


Tue American memento c:aze is being 
taken up by our own countrymen. On 
the occasion of the King’s Garden 
Party a number of distinguished guests 
lost valuable watches in the crush at 
the station. ** 

“War,” says an eminent military 
man, “will not be abolished until 
something is invented so deadly as to 
make it impossible.” But could any- 
thing, we would ask, be more deadly 
than the War Office ? 

* * 


* 

News of the wild state of excitement 
prevailing in every part of the country 
in regard to the Resolution against the 
House of Lords has been crowded out 
of all our newspapers. 

** 


“T know of no wiser maxim of 
behaviour than ‘Love me, and tell me 
so,” said Mr. Birrewt at the Pilgrims’ 
luncheon to Mark Twam. Irish papers 
please copy. ee 

© 

“City Clerk” writes to point out a 
simple means by which employers may 
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escape liability under the new Compen- 
sation Act.. The Act only applies to 
persons receiving a salary of less than 
| £250 a year. A word is enough for the 
wise. 





* + 
- 

Intense satisfaction is expressed in 
canine circles at the news that the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
hos at last appointed a Committee of 
d'stinguished medical men with a view 
to discovering a preventive for distemper. 
By this step the Government has done 
much to recover the popularity which 
they lost over the Dogs Act. It is hoped 





| that even if no preventive can be dis-| 
covered means will be found to put a} 
stop to the immunity of cats from the | 


disease. .* 
* 





The dairymen are indignant at the 

“Bad Milk” campaign which has been | 

|started against them. They declare | 

that the matters complained of are 

not the fault of the milk but of the| 

impurity of our water supply. 
* * 





* 
A wonderful cricketing feat seems to | 
have escaped the notice of all the| 
| newspapers except our good friend The | 
Daily News. 
prising little contemporary, “ defeated 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire (twice), 
and Essex all in two days.” 
* * 
* 
In view of the decision to which the | 
L.C.C. came last week an old lady 
| writes to say that she hopes we shall 
|not have the disgusting spectacle of 
| Living Statues begging in the streets. 
| * * 


+ 
Tt is reported that a liner is to be 
| built a foot longer than the last Cunarder. 
| Once more we ask, Why not build one 
which will reach from England to 
America ? be 
- 
| Close on the news that some valuable 
| jewellery has been returned to its owner 
| by a burglar comes a report that the! 
| GerMaN Emperor is contemplating the 


| restoration of Kiao Chau to China. 
+* 





Autres pays, autres meurs. The 
band of the Coldstream Guards has 
been féted at Boulogne. Dispatches 
from Adrianople report that a Bulgarian 
band of six men has been destroyed 
by Turkish troops. The Concert o 
Europe is not yet perfect. 

* * 


* 

It is refreshing to find that classical 
study is not neglected by the modern 
| newspaper man. The Daily News in- 
formed its readers that the stolen Ascot 
| Cup was “ oviform or egg-shaped.” 
** 


| The L.C.C. 
| 





steamboats have been 
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personal notes on each player :— 


“ Notts,” says our enter-| jj/; | 


“THE RETORT 





es < 7. 
COURTEOUS.” 


Old Cabdriver (at the end of a somewhat heated argument). “I KNow woT's THE MATTER 
WITH YOU—THE WIND'’S GOT IN THAT 'OLE IN YER ‘EAD AND SET YER TONGUE WaaGatn’.” 








obtaining more passengers the fact that | 
there is no crowding on these boats 
shall be advertised. 

+ * 

A correspondent has written to The 
Times begging that dogs may be allowed 
to travel on the Tubes. The shape of 
these new tunnels would certainly seem 
to be especially adapted to the con- 
venience of dachshunds. 





How to Brighten Cricket. 
The New Method of Scoring, with 


“Mr. G.G. Napier, no tout 10.”—Daily Mail. 





Old Metapho’s brought up-to-date. 





“Tue speaker maintained that Friday's 


| and it is suggested that with a view to’ Evening Post. 


Boys, as is well known, will eat any- | 


thing; but this from the prospectus of 
the “Secondary Schools Camp” sur- 
prises us a little: — 

“There will be a well-supplied canteen 
where wholesome delicacies beloved of boys — 
bootlaces, bathing drawers, bicycle oil, &c., &c., 
~—can be purchased at reasonable prices.” 


Meteorological Note. 


“ On the other side of the line a youthful bats- 
man of sixteen summers was engaged in making 











a name for himself. . . Hill was at that time | 


18 years old.” —Captain. 
He seems to have missed a brace of 
summers. Probably in England. 





Tue striking success of Sir Henny 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN'’S motion has not 
been without its effect abroad. We read 


i ceremony was to be the pill which was ‘jn The Standard that :— 
attracting fewer customers than ever, |to gild over the rotten fabric.” —Jersey | 


“ According toa correspondent of El Liberal, | 


a resolution in Portugal is imminent.’ 
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SPORTSMEN | HAVE KNOWN. 


Awonast those who render faithful service and display a 
peculiar type of virtues engendered and produced by their 
occupation, the Boatmen of our great rowing clubs must 
always have a conspicuous and an honourable place. It has 
been my privilege in the course of a considerable space of 
life devoted to oarsmanship to meet many of these Boatmen 
on terms of cordial friendship. For me they have repaired 
boats, rasped oars, adjusted stretchers, or altered the height 
of riggers. Together we have launched the frail shells of 
cedar which are known as racing boats. I have listened 


which always outshone in its brilliancy the feeble glimmer of 
the shifting present, and having thus passed many pleasant 
hours in their company I am qualified, I believe, to write of 
them as they deserve. 

Amongst these Boatmen two must have their special niche 
in the temple of aquatic fame. I speak of the late Wiuiam 





to depress every rigger in a boat he would have obeyed and 
would have carried out the task with unquestioning alacrity 
and assured punctuality, Had he been told so to arrange 
the ship that she might be propelled stern-first through the 
water he might have smiled in wonder, but it would not 
have occurred to him to doubt the wisdom of the President 
or coach who gave the order. He himself was a good water- 
man and could send a sculling boat along. It was one of 
the proudest memories of his later life that he had once, in 
the early eighties, been matched to scull his old friend and 
rival Tom Tims from Putney to Chiswick during the practice 
of the two University crews. The veterans entered their 


to their criticism of crews and their varied memories of a past | boats in gallant style and started with great determination. 


Tom made the pace at first, but Bit soon drew up to him 
and passed him, and finally secured a victory over the greater 
bulk and rotundity of the Oxford man. The defeat of the 
Cambridge crew a few days later, while it consoled Tom, 
plunged Butt into an abyss of depression. 





AspLen is dead, but Tom Tras still lives, and duly performs 





| Aspren, who for innumerable years, 
acted as Boatman to the Cambridge 
| University Boat Club, and of Tom 
| Tis, who is still, as it were, the 
| living embodiment of all that a Boat- 
}man to the Oxford University Boat 
Club could ever hope to be. Since I 
first met Bit Aspen I have twice 
fulfilled the grande mortalis evi 
spatium of which the Roman historian 
speaks. Indeed, it is close upon 
thirty-three years since I first set 
eyes upon his pleasant face, as he 
went about his work in the yard 
adjoining the poor shed in which 
the Cambridge Club then housed its 
boats. He wore a light-blue ribbon | 
round his battered straw hat, and | 
freshmen looked upon him with an 
awe for which his genial manners and 
his affable address gave but little 
warrant. Later on I came to know 
him well, and, though reverence per- 
haps diminished, affection certainly 
increased in the process. I do not 
think he had ever been very young. 








) the arduous duties of his post. The 
|death of AspLen greatly affected him. 
When he heard of it he was suffer- 
ing from illness, and I have heard 
him say that the news seemed to 
him to carry a warning that his own 
end was at hand. “I thought,” he 
said, “that my call had come when 
| heard that poor old Bitt was gone.”’ 
Fortunately, however, though many 
years have passed, he is still hale 
and vigorous. He has seen count- 
less generations of rowing men follow 
‘one another upon the Isis, but he 
|has never been known to forget a 
face even long after its owner 
|had put off the joyousness and the 
beardlessness of youth, and had 
assumed instead the whiskers and 
|the baldness of middle age. To 
every President in turn he has com- 
municated his patent plan for win- 
|ning, or going as near as may be 
ito winning, the toss for stations 
|immediately before the Putney race. 
|‘ Don’t you call, Sir,” he has been 





Imagination indeed could not well heard to say, “for if you call 
|conceive him other than he was, and | |Heads and it turn up _ Tails 
lage as it advanced seemed to SHAKSPEARE IN GALWAY. you're done. Let him call, and 
make no difference to him. He | “ STAND NOT UPON THE ORDER OF YOUR GOING.” then if he calls Tails and it turns 

could always combine two appa-'————————— up Heads, where is he?” He is 





rently contradictory articles of belief, for he was convinced | impressed with the belief that the fact of calling halves a 
that the men and the crews of the past were not to|man’s power of choice, and thus places him in an inferior 


ali | he 


the crew 


be equ ll d, 
lsure that 

performance the very best that had ever sat ina boat. He 
was bred and born in Cambridge, and it was said of him 
| that in the course of a youth, the existence of which I have 
presumed to doubt, he had been a quick man of his temper 
and a ready man of his hands. 


a brawling opponent and had been compelled to suffer 
pecuniarily, but not, I think, in his liberty) as a consequence. 
Certainly when I knew him there was about him a sunny 
and unchanging good humour which endeared him both to 
those whom he served and to all his colleagues in the many 
boatyards of the sluggish Cam. He was the most cheerful 
man I ever saw. 

| As a workman, too, he was admirable. No job ever came 
amiss to him. If he had been asked to raise every seat and 





was at the same time fundamentally | position in respect of the coin. 
with which he happened at the| accomplishes with great regularity. 
|moment to be engaged was in material and in capacity for| ously blowing air through an india-rubber tube into the 


‘and the faith of the man are still those of a boy. 





One other function also he 
He may be seen labori- 


canvassed bows of the boat just before she is launched for 
the race. Thus he renders her more buoyant. As he 
justly observes, the Oxford eight has never sunk in the race. 

In the O.U.B.C. Barge at Oxford may be seen a tiny little 


| He neither denied nor did| zephyr, religiously preserved against the attacks of time and 
he admit the impeachment that he had once knocked down | the washerwoman. 


Far back in the past century it clothed 
the boyish chest of Tims. It isa pleasant pastime to compare 
it with the massive bulk to which that chest has now attained. 
Yet, whatever else about him may have changed, the spirits 
Lon 
service is his, and loyal devotion to the club that employs iy 
He has the friendship of all those to whom at one time or 
another he has ministered. Long may he live to enjoy it, 
and such other rewards as a life well spent in the handling 
of boats may afford him. 





| 
| 


| 
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Facetious Youth. “I FEEL IT MY DUTY TO WARN YOU THAT THERE'S A POLICE TRAP ROUND THE CorNER!” 








THE CHILD’S CARDENINCG ALPHABET. 


A ’’ stands for Asking for things. 
It’s what Mamma does when she 
| goes to tea with people. 

“B”’ is Bulbs. They are silly 
things to have. The hyacinth bed # 
spoilt for good because I tumbled into 
it. 

“C ”’ is Cuttings. You stick in bits 
of anything you can get, and some- 
times they grow. I’ve planted three 
of Mamma ’s hat-pins. 

‘“D"’ is the Dead things. They’ve 
got a churchyard in the rubbish-heap. 

‘E’’ stands for Earth. There ’s 
nothing nicer than a bit of Earth if 
you can do what you like in it. When 


all the rest of my plants are dead, I} 


shall turn my garden into a fish-pond. 
“ F "’ is all the names she Forgets. 
Aunt Jane has proper labels. 
‘'G"’ stands for Gnats. They sit 
on your face and bite it, when they 


| know both your hands are earthy. 


‘“‘H”’ is the Hare who ate all the 





| 


““J’’ stands for Jones. He says 
‘tis a hard thing to have to do what 
anybody tells you when you know 
tis all wrong. 

“‘K”’ is our Kitten. 
on a pan of seedlings. 


He ’s asleep 


“‘L”’ stands for Lists. They get 
lost. 
““M’”’ is Manure. Nurse says 


’tisn’t fit for a little gentleman to talk 
about. But Mamma does. 

““N’”’ is her Notes about pruning. 
Jones doesn’t hold with them. 

““O”’ is her Old skirt. She can’t 
do much gardening without that. 
Lane has to dry it in the dining-room 
when it’s dirty because Cook calls it 
a disgrace to the kitchen. 

““P”’ stands for Planting out. I 
always want to get on their backs. 

““Q"’—that ’s Quassia chips. It 
makes soup to kill the greenfly on the 
roses. 

“R’’ is Rain. The garden always 
wants it. I never do. 


“$’’ stands for Slugs. Mamma 


carnations in one night. We ate him. | hates them. I found a big spotty one 


“1” is Me. 
my own garden. 


3ut I only care for yesterday. 


“Tis Tying up. That's a thing 





that must be done. Jones throws 
away the plants he treads on. When 
it’s Mamma she pats them about a 
little and hopes they ‘ll forget it. 


But her feet are smaller, even in 
goloshes. 

““U”’ stands for Untidy. That's 
what Jones’s friend said about 


Mamma’s border. So I put some 
worms into his Sunday gloves. 

**'V ”’ stands for Various. It means 
that you don’t know. 

“W"’ is Weeds. Mamma is 
always hoeing them. Last time she 
hoed she broke off six verbenas. 

““X"’ is Xan-tho-cer-as. That's 
one of the names she forgets. 








| 





‘“ Y "’ stands for Yuccas. They do | 
prick so! 
“Z’’ is the end. But there's | 


never any end to Gardening. 





To a Distant Despot. 
THERE once was a cricketing Prince 
Who mashed all the bowling to 
mince. 
He achieved a grand slam 
By becoming a Jam, 
But he hasn't scored anything since. 
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OUR SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


r 


Anxious Daughter (to parent playing in the Fathers’ match). ‘‘Dos’T FORGET, FATHER, TO STAND WELL IN FRONT OF THE WICKET, BECAUSE 
IF YOU GET OUT FOR A DUCK LEG BEFORB IT WON'T LOOK QUITE SO BAD ON THE SCORE-BOOK!” 








"hei nace Let them leave the way clear when their | But him I’m hustling to the ditch. 
THE CRY OF THE RUSSIAN CHILDREN. monarch comes near ; | Why should these paupers ape the rich ? 


A terrer from Dr. Kenyarp announces; [ am the Lord of the Road. I'll cure them of their zeal to roam, 
that the “Punch” Kitchens in Samara 


and Ufa are supplying food daily to 700 Mine is the right born of might; — 
poor children, and that Count Perer With a dexterous twist of the wrist, ; ; 
Totstoy is about to provide assistance | I call on the forces of four-score brave Nor has my kindly heart forgot 

for several hundred more. The “ Punch” horses The children of the poor ; ' 
Fund has reached the sum of £1,100.| To bear me wherever I list. It has been mine to make their lot 
Further donations will be gratefully| Woe to the fools that forget my wise| __ More wholesome and — 
received by Messrs. Baapsury axp Acwew. | rulea The urchins, who like berries grew 
“Punch” Office, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.| And stand in the way of my flight. | In every lane and highway, 


Home.” 


A second list of contributors will shortly | Mine but to toot—theirs but to scoot— No longer call for bat and ball 
appear in these pages. : Mine is the right born of might. Nor play about in my way ; 





7 } But, safe from dangers they might meet 
Yet, though my sway o’er man and | And bad companions of the street, 





BENEFICENT MIGHT. brute | Beneath a mother’s loving eyes 
With acknowledgments to an article in = roe gs . Mid home’s sweet influence they rise. 
The Nation, inspired by a recent publication eyond aispute, “¢: 
entitled “The Ji y of the Road q Herein, | Each thought Poor. wd in my mind And if it happen now and then — 
lorning his plea with many noteworthy senti-| Upbiassed candour still must find mis happen well it may— 
ments, Mr. Fitsoy Youre claims for the motor Beneficently wise and kind That ignorant, misguided men 
a kingship ( f the road, which “is in its essence ¥ . ; Should blunder in my way, 
e rule kindly, wise, and beneficent.” | Time was the lazy clerk awheel My tender breast is quite distressed 
I am the Lord of the Road ; Would hurry from his desk, To think that I’ve been spilling 
My right there is none to dispute ; And bolt the insufficient meal | A Briton’s blood among the mud — 
All flee in affright when I flash into| To seek the picturesque. | I have no lust for killing. 
sight By sunny field and Kentish weald However poor may be the man— 
And I call on my tooter to toot. The idle prentice wandered, Clerk, butcher, baker, artisan— 
The cur and the cat, the villager’s brat, | And at the “Nag” or “Bald-faced Stag”’ | My secretary always sends 
The waggoner driving his load, His meagre pence he squandered. | A tactful letter to his friends. 





| 


And set them singing, ‘Home, Sweet | 
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SELF-TREATMENT PREFERRED. 


Surcron C.-B. “A VERY BAD CASE. I SEE NOTHING FOR IT BUT AN OPERATION.” 
His Lorpsmp. “ VERY KIND OF YOU, I’M SURE, TO OFFER YOUR SERVICES; BUT I THOUGHT 
OF TAKING A LITTLE PRESCRIPTION OF MY OWN.” 
[The Lords have appointed a Committee to consider the best means of reforming their own House. Lord Rosesenry is its Chairman.) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Exrracrep rrom THE Diary or Tony, MP. 


| House of Commons, Monday, June 24. 
'—QOnce more the Chamber filled from 
floor to topmost bench cf Strangers’ 
Gallery. The Peers throng their pen 
over the clock, studiously looking as if 
matter at issue concerned someone else. 


When questions fairly under way, | 





| Premier entered, carrying the red des- | 


patch-box of a blameless life. 

At outset Viscount Turnour 
attempted to turn aside the 
drift of interest. Making his 
way down to House, observed 
a flag pole upright on new 
War Office building. His 
massive mind moved to pro- 
foundest depths. A flag pole, 
why a flag pole? Never has 
there been such flood of human 
perplexity since King GrorcE 
marvelled how the apple got 
into the dumpling. 





In tempting row the naked dump- 
lings lay, 

When lo! the monarch, in his 
usual way, 

Like lightning spoke: “ What’s 
this? 

What's this? What? 





What?” 


Noble Lord hurried on to 
House ; sat fidgeting till other 
—- of lesser interest 

isposed of. All the while 
his eyes fastened on well-fed 
figure of Our Only War Min- 
ister. N. B. H. evidently 
uneasy under supervision. If 
he could have decently and 
safely beaten retreat he would 
have withdrawn from the 
range of those glowing orbs. 
Impossible. The Viscount, 
seizing his opportunity, leaped 
to his feet and put the 
question. 

“TI beg to ask the right 
hon. gentleman for what 
reason has a flag pole been 
erected on the new War 
Office buildings ?”’ 

“For the purpose of flying 
a flag,’ N. B. H. meekly 
answered. 

Turnour momentarily abashed. Never , 
thought of that. When stated seemed 
simple enough, almost obvious. All 
the same there must be something be-| 
hind it; some deep design affecting 
Church or Rents or other fundamental 
interest of Empire. Must talk it over | 
with Captain Craia. Gallant Member not 
in his place at the moment. Preparing 
@ few questions for consideration of Sr. 
Avcustine. Meanwhile something done 
in direction of focussing public attention 
on this exceedingly suspicious circum- | 
stance in connection with new War Office. | 








_—______..__—._ —- - ———= - 


C.-B. greeted with burst of cheering | 
from Ministerialists when he rose to move | 
his resolution embodying the principle | 
that,where on legislative matters opinions 


of Lords and Commons clash, decision of | 


latter shall prevail. Spirits fell when | 
discovery was made of fact that, recur- | 
ring to former manner happily abandoned | 
of late, he had written out speech and | 
proposed to read it. This he did at} 
length of full hour. An excellent essay, | 


closely reasoned, admirably phrased. | 





Orrictatinc aT a GuitioTive i Parace Yano. 


“Mr. Balfour paid him the doubtful compliment of comparing him 
io one of the most odious and sanguinary of the statesmen of the 
French Terror.” 


(The Attorney-General.) 


But crowded audience would have spared | 
something of its perfectness for the 
inspiration of appearance of spontaneity. 
Nevertheless the points of attack were 
quickly taken up by Ministerialists and 
driven home with thunderous cheers. 
Contrast between two styles of debat- 
ing sharply marked when Prince Arruur 
followed. Happily for him and audience, 
he had no time for preparation. No 
faint flavour of the lamp hung about his 
pungent criticism. A note or two jotted 
down on the familiar half-sheet of note- 
paper as C,-B. pounded along was all 


that lay on the Table before him. The 
latent personal antipathy of the two 
statesmen, which had its growth during 
bitter controversy round Boer War, 
flashed forth. C.-B. seized occasion to 
repeat his charge against Leader of 
Opposition of inciting the Peers to 
trample on decisions of Commons. 
“Neither Pre. nor Disraeu,” he 
insisted amid clamorous cheers from 
Ministerialists, “ would have committed 
what I can only call the treachery of 
openly calling on the other 
House to over-ride this House.” 
“The right hon. gentle- 
man,” quietly observed Paince 
Arruur when his turn came, | 
“has an extraordinary gift of 
using language the violence 
of which is strangely dis- | 
proportionate to the effect it | 
produces.” 
For icy contempt, infinite | 
scorn, this hard to beat. 
Business done.—Resolution | 
declaring the Commons pre- | 
dominant partner in legislative 
business brought in. 
Ilouse of Lords, Tuesday, | 
--Something nobly pathetic | 
in conduct of Peers. Along 
the corridor, acrogs the Cen- 
tral Lobby, the Commons are 
occupying a second night with 
deliberate preparation for depo- 
sing them from their high es- 
tate. C.-B. with characteristic 
suavity submits a Resolution 
giving them warning that 
by-and-by, at some indefinite 
period, they will find them- 
selves tied and bound and 
powerless. Labour Members, 
impatient of these circumlo- | 
cutory ways, move amendment | 
demanding instant abolition 
of Hereditary Chamber. Ig- 
noring all this, noble Lords set 
themselves to consider the new 
Army Scheme. Unconscious of 
their doom, they, like little 
children, play at soldiering. | 
PortsmourH moves second 
reading of Bill with particu- 
larity of detail that leaves no- 
thing to be desired. It may 
be, as is rumoured, that the Commons 
have spent greater part of three 
months in discussing it. Newspapers 
have provided columns of report of the 
proceedings. That may be so. House | 
of Lords knows nothing of any measure 
until it has been dealt with by its own 
printer, circulated by its own messengers. 
These preliminaries just accomplished, 
it listens to-night with polite interest 
whilst Unper Secrerary ror War ex- 
pounds clauses of measure with a 
freshness of manner, a minuteness of 
detail, suggestive of absolute novelty. 


. 
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Viscount Minteton (who 
in face, figure and voice 
singularly recalls Sr. Joun 
Broprick, long time with us in 
the Commons) sums up situa- 
tion in single sentence. Look- 
ing back through interval 
elapsed since Napotron B. 
Hatpane took the field, he 
remarked, “I cannot help 
wishing that the country had 
been enjoying a little less 
scheme and a little more 
Army.” 

Bors, seated on Front Bench, 
looked up with twinkling eye. 
Over his mind flashed mem- 
ories of an epoch running 
through first three years of 
new century when month after 
month, session after session, 
there was debated in Parlia- 
ment a costly Army Scheme 
through which marched and 
counter - marched Six Army 
Corps, presently, like the 
fabled army that beleaguered 
Prague, to disappear with 
muffled step. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Up rose the glorious morning star ; 
The ghastly host was dead. 
Later in Sitting, N. B. H., 

standing by steps of Throne 

in characteristic attitude, with 


curled on forehead, had satis- 
faction of hearing Bors admit that 


tinct advantage. 
had before.” 


safety of Empire. 

Thus the Lords talked whilst the Com 
mons chattered about how, by-and-by, 
they will “ give them a good hard knock.” 

Business done.—Second reading of| 
Army Bill moved in Lords. In Commons, 
Labour Members propose amendment to 
C.-B.’s Resolution, demanding immediate 
abolition of Hereditary Chamber. 

House of Commons, Wednesday mid- 
night.—Possession of absolutely impar- 
tial mind occasionally leads a man into 
singular position. ‘To-night, when House 
cleared for Division on C.-B.’s Resolu- 
tion, Stoan kept his seat, remaining 
unpolled. Ignoring the Ministerial 
Whip beckoning him into the “Ay” 
Lobby, deaf to the voice of Ac taxp- 
Hoop insisting on his voting “ No,” 
the Member for Belfast, like his name- 
sake Top coming round Tattenham 
Corner on the Derby Day, sat tight. 
A plague on both their Houses. Doesn’t 
love the Lords, but is not disposed to 














swell Liberal majority. 





Aw Ipeat INstRUMENT FOR PUTTING Down REVOLUTION. 


“Tle (the Attorney-General) could contemplate with certainty Mr. 


arms folded and war lock Balfour turning the artillery at the barricades against the people 
: seeking to assert their riglits.” 


At opening of Sitting, debate momen-!the three days’ debate, Price Arrnur 
his Army scheme as it passed the tarily touched pitch of high excitement,| had drawn a parallel between him (the 
Commons had some features of dis-| wound up thereto by Lioyp Grorce.| Arrorney-Geverat) and “ one of the most 
“In some respects it| Contrasting possibility of evil influence | odious statesmen of the French Terror.” 
is in advance of anything we have!as between Legislation and Administra- 
Still it was faulty, lacking | tion, he pointed out how through agency | carried by nearly three to one. For, 
in fundamental principles essential to of latter the country might be led to | 452; against, 147, Mr. Stoan looking on. 





“Wao sar ‘Orrperre, Orrperrr’?!!” 
(Mr. G-ll-w-y-W-r.) 





embark upon a great war at | 
the cost of £250,000,000. | 

“With the approval of| 
some of your colleagues,” said | 
LyTTELTON. : 

Across the Table flashed | 
the fierce retort : “ Approval | 
obtained on false statements 
of facts.” 

Tumultuous cheers of Min- 
isterialists answered by groans 
and shouts of “ Withdraw!” 
Corsett, rising on the whirl- 
wind, tried to direct the storm. 
For several moments he and 
Presipent or Boarp or TRADE, 
in defiance of elementary 
regulation of Order, remained 
on their feet, storm of cheers 
and counter-cheers rising and 
falling. When silence restored, 
Lioyp-Georce stubbornly de- 
clined to withdraw. 

“T made those statements 
when I had to face much 
more dangerous persons than 
confront me to-day.” This 
with contemptuous wave of 
hand towards ex-Ministers and 
Privy Councillors on |.ont 
Opposition Bench. “T will 
not withdraw them now when, 
after five years, they have 
been justified.” 

After this quite a mild 
thing that, as Lawson Warton 
reminded House in what was 
one of the best speeches in 


Business done.—C.-B.’s Resolution 





The Paris-Pekin Race. 


Mr. Punch’s Representative, who is 
following this race on a 20 h.-p. emu, 
reports that the difficulties encountered 
by the competitors in the Gobi desert 
were lheart-breaking. As The Tele- 
graph says: “No human being has 
ever crossed those regions before, save 
on horseback, on camels, or on foot.” 
(The remark would apply equally to the 
leader-writer’s room in the office of The 
T’clegraph, but let that pass.) Questioned 
as to which was the Paris road, the 
aborigines answered evasively. Price 
BorGuese attributes his progress to having 
steadily refused to drive his car along 
any of the misleading lines of latitude 
with which this country abounds. He 
hopes to arrive early in the New Year, 
about three months ahead of the next best. 


“Bishops, high-class (coloured), 2d. each; 
12, ls.; 30 different, 2s."—Church Times. 


It is too much. 
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MINISTERIAL MINSTRELS. 


[ There are several of Sir Henry Campsett- 
BaNNERMAN’S colleagues who, even to this dey,” 
says a writer in Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 
“would be quite able, if the need arose, to | 
contribute an agreeable ‘turn’ to an evening's 
entertainment. Lord Crewe, for qample, still 
cultivates a pleasant singing voice, and Mr. 
Hersert GLapsToNne often goes for relaxation 


to his pianoforte.”’] 


Mr. Punch is glad 
to be able to state, 
as the result of 
careful —_ inquiries 
conducted at great 
expense and per- 
sonal risk by one of 
his most enterpris- 
ing representatives, 
that the foregoing 
paragraph gives but 
a meagre and per- 
functory account 
of the accomplish- 
ments of our lead- 
ing Ministerialists. 

Sir Henry Camp- 
BELL- BANNERMAN 
until recently was 
a constant and pro- 
ficient performer 
on the Irish harp, 
but latterly has laid 
it aside in order to 
cultivate the Welsh 
variety, in which 
he is being in- 
structed by Mr. 
Luoyp-Georce. He 
is the possessor of a 
sweet baritone voice, 
and his favourite 
song at the moment 
is “The Flight of 
the Earls,” which 
he warbles with 
passionate intensity 
at all hours of the 
day and night. 

Lord Exa1y isalso 
a pathetic vocalist, 
and few profes- 
sionals can surpass 
his rendering of “ I 
Dreamt I dwelt in 
Marble Halls,” 

| which he delivers 
with hereditary 
gusto. In the in- 


“turn,” from the most gradual curve to! 


the sharpest somersault. quired the change of three or four letters 

Mr. Brrrett is another manysided | to convert “Morley” into “Lorelei.” Curi- 
performer who would be invaluable, | ously enough, when a boy at Cheltenham 
did his engagements permit, at charity | College, he was renowned for his singing 
concerts and penny readings. Latterly|of that stirring song, “Hark to the 
he has added a number of Irish melodies | Indian drum, the foe they come, they 
to his extensive repertory, including | come,” a coincidence to which Sir Henry 
“ Sweet Bay of Dublin,” and a touching|Corroy recently called Mr. Wutiam 
toscommon ditty entitled, “‘O Mary, go' Reponp’s attention during an all-night 


STONE once wittily remarked, it only re- 
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confessed that he 
prefers Scnopex- 
HAUER to Cuop*s, 
but is reputed to 
be a better singer 
than Lord Mipieton. 

Mr. Sypvey Bux- 
TON, besides being 
an expert angler 
and shot, is a 
brilliant performer 
on the post-horn. 

A TRAFFIC 
PROBLEM. 
[Tickets railway, 
bus and tram—have 
been declared to be a 
very popular medium 
for the conveyance of 

disease. ] 

SumMoneED for 
travelling without 
a ticket, a railway 
passenger has ex- 
plained that he had 
a delicate wife and 
family and dare 
not risk infec- 
tion. Summons 
dismissed. 

Bus - conductors 
are to be compelled 
by the London 
County Council to 
wear indiarubber 
gloves and respira- 
tors, recent statistics 
having proved that 
75 per cent. of the 
deaths in London 
occur within a few 
weeks after riding 
\ in a public convey 
- ance. All tickets 
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OPENING DAY OF THE NEW WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 
tervals of business, concerts of chamber|and drive the cattle home.” 
music are frequently given at the Colonial |indulges in duets with Sir Antony | 
Office, at which Mr. Wrxstox Caurcniit.| Macpoxnett; but their voices do not|a sensational novel entitled The Alarum 





are to be manu- 
factured of cellu- 
He also|loid and kept floating in aseptic fluid. 
Mr. Upron Sixciai is about to publish 


| Officiates as leader, Lord Exciy proving | blend very well together, the timbre of| Punch, dealing with the grossly im- 


a thoroughly capable second fiddle. 

Mr. Wixston Caurcnit1’s versatility is|and strident, while Mr. Birreu’s organ 
notorious. His skill at fencing dates|approximates to the coo of the turtle- 
from his school days, and no public} 
servant has ever been able to rival him 
in the “quick change” entertainment. | his devotion to music and has a charm- 


In short 


| Sir Awroyy’s being somewhat pronounced | sanitary condition of tram-tickets. 





| dove. Wisdom While You Wait. 


Mr. Mortey has long been known for| «¢,.nissan—see Sexton... 


“ Sexton — see Sacristan.” — Harmeworth's 


is at home in every sort of|ing touch on the pianola. As Mr. Giap-| Encyclopedia, 
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THE BOY—WHAT WILL HE BECOME? 


[Being a selection of letters, which were 


| evidently intended for the penultimate page of 


The Daily Mail, but being addressed to “ The 
Leading Paper, London,” were naturally de- 
livered at the Punch Office} 
A Fatuer’s QUESTION. 

Dear Sir,—I have just read in 
your valuable paper that a boy should 
be ear-marked by his parents at an 
early age for a particular occupation. 
Would you kindly tell me which ear 
it is customary so to mark, and also 
inform me where I can procure the 
necessary tools for branding ?—Prac- 
TICAL FATHER. 


Wantep—A S.eepinG Berta. 


Sir,—I have a little boy aged four 
months (nearly), and with a view to 
settling his future career I have been 
watching him narrowly, as advised in 
your article, to find out in which 
direction his tastes lie. As far as I 
ean see he delights in doing nothing 
all day long, sleeping being, if any- 
thing, his pet hobby. Am I right, I 
wonder, in supposing that he is 
destined to fill at a later date some 
high position in the War Office ?— 
OBSERVER. 


A Buicnatep LIFE. 


Sir,—When I was a small boy my 
parents made the unfortunate experi- 
ment of watching me closely, as 
recommended in your article. I am 
now fifty-eight, and am in a profes- 
sion or trade—what you will—which 
is absolutely uncongenial. When 
quite a youth I was passionately fond 
of singing, and am to this day an 
excellent mimic, and I feel certain 
that, had I been given the start in 
life which I desired, I should now be a 
music-hall star of the first magnitude. 
The net result of my parents’ morbid 
curiosity is that 1 am now a most in- 
different undertaker, and all because 
they thought, if you please, that the 
occupation which most interested me 
when a boy was that of burying cats 
in the back-garden !—A Svurrerer. 


**A Sare Turee!”’ 


Sir,—If your readers will take my 
advice they will see that their sons 
become first-class cricketers before 
anything else. I have three sons 
who are practically no good for any- 
thing but cricket. Yet one is the 
headmaster and part proprietor of a 
prosperous day-school for the sons of 
gentlemen; another is only an editor, 
it is true; but the youngest, I am 
proud to say, has just been appointed 

| judge in a Nonsense Rhyme Competi- 
tion inaugurated by Smith’s Snappy 
Snips.—Vers. Sap. 





A LORD OF CONVENTION. 


Mr. Beersonm Tree having just 
received the Order of the Red Eagle 
(third class), there is no reason why 
Mr. Cyriz Mauve should not immedi- 
ately be made a peer. Let us do the 
thing well, and make him an earl— 
the Earl of Haymarket. To Lord 
Haymarket, voting like a good 
actor against Education Bills, comes 
the news of the latest Gibson Girl 
action. He does not want to be 
called as a witness; what shall he do? 
‘‘Escape to America.’’ Yes, but, 
dear old chappie, one doesn’t want 
to get mobbed. You Americans are— 
haw, haw—deuced fond of a title. 
What? “ Brilliant thought—take my 
name, CHarRLes Fronman.”’ Awfully 
good of you, old fellow. Sure you 
don’t want it? Thanks awfully. I'll 
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The Earl of Cardington . . Mr. Cyrit Macope. 


His lordship’s clothes are English. The 
suitings in the background are American. 


give it you back when I've finished | 


with it. Ta-ta! 

That gives you an idea of the veri- 
similitude of Mr. Avcustus THomas’s 
new comedy at The Playhouse—The 
Earl of Pawtucket (“‘ comedy,’’ you 
will observe). Mr. Cyrm Mavupe is 
the noble hero Lord Cardington, with 
voice, laugh, and eyeglass complete. 
Various American gentlemen take the 
American parts. Miss ALEXANDRA 
CARLISLE is the heroine. It need not 
be said that while Mr. Mavpe is on 
the stage there is generally something 
to laugh at; while Miss Car.isLe is on 
the stage, always something to look 
at; but that isn’t enough. It is a little 
late in the day for all those grand old 
jokes which arise when you take 
another man’s name—(I shall pro- 
bably sign these remarks ‘‘AuGcustus 
Tuomas ’’) ; and the preliminary ex- 
planations have not been managed 
at all cleverly. (The story, told by 





Miss Caruisie, of her meeting with 
Lord Cardington on the Great Wheel 
is the dullest thing I have ever lis- 
tened to in a theatre.) Somehow I 
never have any luck with American 
plays. I can’t think how it is, be- 
cause I do try. And I love Mark 
Twain and Artemus Warp and Mr. 
Doo.ey. 

Oh, but I must just mention some- 
thing. One of the characters is Mr. 
Hooper. 1 am tremendously glad to 
have met him at last. To look at, he 
was not quite what I expected, and 
the other people referred to him as 
a brewer. But of course I am not 
going to be taken in by that. M. 





BACHELOR DAYS. 
1V.—TuHe CupBoARD. 


Ir was the landlord who first called 
my attention to the cupboard; I 
should never have noticed it myself. 

“A very useful cupboard you see 
there,’’ he said. ‘‘ I should include 
that in the fixtures.’’ 





‘** Indeed,’’ said I, not at all sur- | 


prised ; for the idea of his taking 
away the cupboard had not occurred 
to me. 

**'You won’t find many rooms in 
London with a cupboard like that.’’ 

‘*I suppose not,’’ I said. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ll let you have my decision in a 
few days. The rent with the cup- 
board, you say, is——’’ and I named 
the price. 

“Yes, with the cupboard.”’ 

So that settled the great cupboard 


question. 
Settled it so far as it concerned 
him. For me it was only the be- 


ginning. In the year that followed 
my eyes were opened, so that I 
learned at last to put the right value 
upon a cupboard. I appreciate now 
the power of the mind which con- 
ceived this thing, the nobility of the 
great heart which included it among 
the fixtures. And I am not un- 
grateful. 

You may tell a newly-married man 
by the way he talks of his garden. 
The pretence is that he grows things 
there—verbenas and hymantifilums 
and cinerarias, anything that sounds; 
but of course one knows that what 
he really uses it for is to bury ’in it 
things that he doesn’t want. Some 
day I shall have a garden of my own, 
in which to conduct funerals with the 
best of them ; until that day I con- 
tent myself with my cupboard. 

It is marvellous how things lie 
about and accumulate. Until they 
ere safely in the cupboard, we are 
never quite at ease ; they have so 
much to say outside, and they put 
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themselves just where you want to 


| step, and sometimes they fall on you. 


| Yet even when I have them in the 
cupboard I am not without moments 
of regret. For later on I have to 
open it to introduce companions, and 
then the sight of some old friend sad- 
dens me with the thought of what 
might have been. ‘‘ Oh, and I did 
mean to hang you up over the writing- 
desk,’’ I say remorsefully. 

I am thinking now of a certain pic- 
ture—a large portrait of my old 
headmaster. It lay in a corner for 
months, waiting to be framed, getting 
more dingy and dirty every day. For 
the first few weeks I said to myself, 
‘‘I must clean that before I send it 
tothe shop. A piece of bread will do 
it.’’ Later, “‘ It ’s extraordinary how 
clever these picture people are. 
You ’d think it was hopeless now, 
but I’ve no doubt, when I take it 
round to-morrow- ae 

A month after that somebody trod 
OG Weinss 

Now, then, I ask you—what could 
I do with it but put it in the cup- 
board? You cannot give a large 
photograph of a headmaster, bent 
across the waistcoat, to a house- 
keeper, and tell her that you have 
finished with it. Nor would a dust- 
man make it his business to collect 
pedagogues along with the usual 
cabbage-stalk. A married man would 
have buried it under the begonia; but 
having no garden... 

That is my difficulty. For a 
bachelor in chambers, who cannot 
bury, there should be some other 
consuming element than fire. In the 





| winter I might possibly have burnt it 


| 
| 
| 


in small quantities—Monday the 
head, Tuesday the watch-chain—but 
in the summer, what does one do with 
it? And what does one do with the 
thousands of other things which have 
had their day—the old magazines, 
letters, papers, collars, chair-legs, 
broken cups? You may say that, 
with the co-operation of my house- 
keeper, a firmer line could be adopted 
towards some of them. Perhaps so; 
| but, alas! she is a willing accessory to 
| my weakness. I fancy that once, a 
| long time ago, she must have thrown 
away a priceless MS. in an old 
waistcoat; now she takes no risks 
with either. In principle it is a virtue. 
In practice I think I would chance it. 

It is a big cupboard; you wouldn’t 
find many rooms in London with a 
cupboard like that; and it is included 
in the fixtures. Yet in the ordinary 
way, I suppose, I could not go on 
putting things in for ever. One day, 
however, I discovered that a family 
of mice had heard of it too. At first 
I was horrified. Then I saw that it 








Wealthy Pork King (prospective buyer of old Scotch manor). “Waat, I Guess THE PLACE'Lt | 
But op MAN HAME's ADVERTISEMENT WILL HAVE TO COME DOWN.” 


DO BANG UP. 








was all for the best; they might help 
me to get rid of things. In a week 
they had eaten three pages of a 
Nautical Almanack ; interesting pages 
which would be of real help to a 
married man at sea who wished to 
find the latitude by two fixed stars, 
but which, to a bachelor on the fourth 
floor, were valueless. 

The housekeeper missed the point. 
She went so far as to buy me a 
mouse-trap. It was a silly trap, 
because none of the mice knew how 
to work it, although I baited it once 
with a cold poached egg. It is not 
for us to say what our humbler 
brethren should like and dislike; we 
can only discover by trial and error. 
It occurred to me that, if they did 
like cold poached eggs, I should be 
able to keep on good terms with them, 
for I generally had one over of a 
morning. However, it turned out 
that they preferred a vegetable diet— 
almanacks and such. 

The cupboard is nearly full. I 
don’t usually open it to visitors, but 
perhaps you would care to look inside 
for a moment? 

That was my first top-hat. What 
do you do with your old top-hats ? 
Ah yes, but then I only have a house- 
keeper here. . . That is a really good 
pair of boots, only it ’s too small... 
All that paper over there ? Manu- 
script.... Well, you see, it might 
be valuable one day... 

Broken batting glove. Brown-paper 


| —I always keep brown-paper, it ‘8 
|useful if you ’re sending off a parcel. 
Daily Mail War Map. Paint-pot 
'doesn’t belong to me really, but it 
| was left behind, and I got tired of 
|kicking it over. Old letters—all the 
same handwriting, bills probably. . . 

Ah no, you mustn’t look at those. 
(I didn’t know they were there—I 
|swear Ididn’t. I thought I bad burnt 
'them.) Of course I see now that she 
| was quite right... Yes, that was the 
| very sweet one where she... well, I 
knew even then that... 1 mean 
I'm not complaining at all, we had a 
very jolly time... 

Still, if it had been a little different 
—if that last letter... Well, I might 
by now have had a garden of my 
own in which to have buried all this 
| rubbish. 








The Journalistic Touch. 


“Time has its strange revenges, how- 
/ever, and none is stranger than the fact 
that to-day, wherever German is spoken, 
| List is aname held in honour only second 
| to that of Srem, Bismarck, MoirKe, and 
| the great Kaiser Witaeta.”’~—Daily Mail. 
|The Literary Instinct in High Places 
Exrnact of letter from the Archbishop 
of the West Inpies to Sir ALrrep Jowes : 
“] think that your taking out undergraduates 
to Jamaica at a specially cheap rate for passage, 
at those times of the year that these can the 
most easily be done, is certain to do good to 








Jamaica.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue jubilee of the Savage Club, happening this year, is fitly 
and pleasantly celebrated by the issue of a volume described 
by the author as a medley of history, anecdote, and reminis- 
‘A Chapter by Marx Twas,” prominently announced, 
turns out to be a brief memorandum by the cheerful American 
of a visit he paid to the Club thirty-five yearsago. Regarded 
as a source of sound information on the subject matter it is 
a little disappointing. When the Savage Club was modestly 
founded, its local habitation was a hostelry in Vinegar 
Yard, opposite the pit entrance of Drury Lane Theatre. In 
the list of original members there figured four Brovucas— 
Roserr, WituiaM, J. C., and Lionet, the last happily with us 
to this day. 
Hatupay, James Hannay, Goprrey Turner, and Henry J. Byron, 
Later came Jerr Prowse, Henry S. Letcn, Georce GrossMiTH 
the elder, Jounxy Toote, and Bensamis Wenster. One lingers 


cence, 


over those early days when the club was really Bohemian ; ' 


when a steak and a tankard of stout, 


Others with familiar names were SaLa, ANDREW | 


people will regard it as a very subtle method of compulsion. 
| Again, on the question of the training of officers for this 
| Second Line, Mr. Hatpaye states that a year’s attachment to 
'a regular battalion is a necessity if any degree of efficiency 
|is to be obtained, and almost in the same breath proposes 
| that any officer who has been a member of a Public School 
|\Cadet Corps for two years shall be permitted to take a 
,certain “ Diploma A,” which is to bring him to “ the level of 
instruction of a second lieutenant of Volunteers,’ and will 





let him off no fewer than four months out of the necessary | 


twelve. 
the fact that, provided he has learnt the rudiments of squad 
drill (a matter of a few hours), any Volunteer subaltern can 
| obtain a Special Captain's Certi*2ate by attending the School 
of Instruction at Chelsea for one month. 

I have come to the conclusion that under Mr. Hatpane’s 
scheme we may easily secure the minimum of economy com- 
bined with the maximum of inefficiency. 





What Surrey really wants is a good left-hander. I beg 
——— — therefore to suggest that the Com- 





when, as SALA 
in reply to inquiry told Yates, the 
subscription was “ just whatever the 
rie mbers chose to owe” 4 when none 
dressed for dinner and all would | 
have used bad language to one who} 


sufficed for dinner; 


proposed to enliven a Saturday night | 
dinner by speech-making. In The 
Savage Club (Fiswer Unwiy) Mr. | 


Aaron Watson traces the decadence | 
of the club from this high estate to| 
the commonplace condition of a sort | 
of exhibition where the members are | 
on view for the entertainment of| 
Dukes, Ambassadors, and eke Princes | 


of the Blood. The portly volume is | 
adorned by many illustrations, in the 
main reproducing the menus con-| 
tributed by artistic members on the 


oceasion of state dinners. There is 
included a marvellous sketch by Pa. 
May, presenting Irvine as Mephis-| 
topheles, which is of itself worth the | 








Witson Witson’s novel A Navvy from 
King’s (Cass), and persuade him 
to qualify for the county. Dare was 
the “record bowler for Cambridge 
University,’ having taken three 
wickets in two overs at Lord’s. Like 
jall tr2e cricketers he is modest about 
|his merits, and confesses to a friend 
| that they generally put him on “to 
stop chances, and keep down heavy 
scoring on a batsman’s wicket.” 1'js 
action is curious—“ Slow with 
right for a change, and terrific with 
his left, and coming hard off the 
pitch.” The advantages of this are 
obvious. Asa girl spectator puts it, 
‘He jolly well knows how to bowl 
jand changes his hands too! That is 
what makes them so shy of hitting, 
and blocks their score!” 


oO o o~. . . ~ 
alee hardly point out to Lord Datmeyy 








price « f the book. 
- | 


In the speeches delivered by Mr. 
Hatnise in 1906 on the subject of retrenchment, and reprinted 
in his Army Reform and other Addresses (FISHER Unwin), 
there is abundant proof that he was thinking very clearly in- 


deed ; but when, in the later speeches, his scheme for organis- 
ing a ‘‘ nation in arms” assumes a tangible form, one is forced 
recretfully to admit a great sense of disappointment. As 


regards the First Line, the Regular Army, Mr. Hatpaye’s 
proposals will enable it in the event of war to maintain itself 
in the field for six months; but at the end of that time 
he grants that an appeal must be made to the nation 
itself to supply the necessary support to the Army abroad. 
During these six months the Second Line, the Territorial 
Army, composed of men enlisted for service in the United 
Kingdom only, is to be trained, and then, Mr. Hapane 
argues, “finding themselves in their units” they will 
doubtless desire to go abroad not only in their battalions, 
but in their brigades and even divisions. This may sound 
heroic, but it simply means that every man in the Territorial 
Army will be placed in a false position, and will be expected 
to accept conditions of service absolutely opposed to those 
he has undertaken to fulfil, unless he wishes to be regarded 
as failing his country in the hour of need. Mr. Hatpans 
may term this “purely voluntary enlistment,” but other 


THE VACUUM POCKET-PICKER AT WORK. 


\that a fast left-hand swerver in the 
|middle of an over of slow rights 
would block anybody's score. How- 


The value of this qualification may be judged from | 


mittee should approach Dare Mus- | 
grave, the hero of Miss Tweropora | 


his | 


I need | 


ever, I must warn him that Musgrave takes a little time to | 


settle down—his first ball, in the match in question, being 
a “beauty to leg” which was “ pulled for two.” 
must be rested carefully. After getting three wickets in 
four overs the captain took him off—wisely, no doubt. But 
Dare Musgrave was not only a bowler. He used, when at 
King’s, to write verses for the Granta, and debate at the 
, Union. 


Also he | 


A good sociable fellow the Surrey amateurs would | 


find him, who could, at a pinch, write snappy reports for the | 


| Daily Mirror, or argue with his captain as to which hand he 
‘should start with. However, Lord Datweny must read the 
| book for himself. He will find it quite interesting, full of 
good sentiments, and in places mildly dashing. 








Greedy. 


“Lady, having small Bungalow, would like another as | 


companion.” —Church Times. 





“New York Giant Hotrer.—850 rooms and bath.”— Standard. 


Ir is nice to think that even away from home everybody 
can take his turn at the bath in the morning. 








